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old and revered institutions, and that both laid 
the center of gravity on the inner life and not on 
outer conventions. Ibsen, asWoerner has shown, 
was the volunteer asked for in Hebbel's Gyges, 
who should dare to break "den Schlaf der Welt " 
and wrest away worthless but cherished playthings. 

Henrietta Becker von Klenze. 
Providence, B. 1. 



in the following 
Caesar, vi, 30 : 



passage taken from Nisard's 



Das Passb Defini und Imparfait im Altfraneosi- 
sehen, von P. Schaechtelin. Halle : Nie- 
meyer, 1911. 83 pp. Beiheft 30 zur ZRPh. 

The author of the work under discussion states 
that he has attempted to determine the exact syn- 
tactical meaning of the imperfect and past definite 
in Old and Modern French, hoping to discover 
and help to measure any variation of usage between 
the two periods in respect to these tenses. Dis- 
satisfied with preceding works upon the subject, 
he has chosen the thirteenth century as a field of 
study, and from its literature has selected the 
three historians Villehardouin, Joinville, and 
Henri de Valenciennes. All of these he has 
used in the edition of N. de Wailly, whose trans- 
lations into Modern French have served him as 
a basis of comparison between the usage in the 
two periods. As a result of this investigation 
Schaechtelin has come to conclusions which may 
here be presented in a slightly different order to 
meet the demands of condensed exposition. 

The past definite is essentially a narrative 
tense, and as such the idea of succession (Reihen- 
begriff ) is inseparable from it. Therefore, unless 
used with other past definites, the verbal form 
(which for convenience of distinction will be 
termed the preterite in English) is not a past 
definite, but rather an ' ' isolated perfect ' ' which 
is not narrative, but on the contrary explanatory, 
like the imperfect, from which, however, it differs 
in not being contemporaneous. Even when a 
preterite occurs with other preterite forms, we 
have an isolated perfect and not a past definite 
to deal with unless the narrative advances. More- 
over, just as the past definite is at times found in 
an inchoative sense, besides its ordinary meaning, 
so the isolated perfect shows both usages, as seen 



La fortune peut beaucoup en toute chose, et sur- 
tout a la guerre. Car si ce fut un grand 
hasard de surprendre Ambiorix ... ce fut 
(isolated perfect inchoative) aussi pour lui un 
grand bonheur qu' . . . il put echapper a la 
mort. 

It will be seen that the isolated perfect is sub- 
jective, explanatory ; it is especially common in 
the case of the auxiliaries, and from it arose the 
extended use of the past indefinite, which was 
also originally explanatory. 

The second point that Schaechtelin investigates 
is the nature of inchoative value ; his results are 
derived especially from a study of the auxiliaries. 
The argument is based upon the Indo-European 
etymology of Latin fui, which means originally 
"to grow." This root does not occur in all of 
the tenses, hence the inchoative value did not 
spread to the other, non-perfect forms of the 
verb ; indeed, so powerful was the auxiliary fut. 
in French that it kept avoir from having an in- 
choative meaning throughout, although the latter 
is etymologically fitted for such a value by its 
connection with the Greek root "to seize." Etre 
and avoir, therefore, kept the inchoative meaning 
in the perfect ; in Old French, and even at the 
present day, they are found in the preterite more 
often than other verbs ; all other cases of inchoa- 
tive meaning must be traced to analogy with fut, 
sometimes aided by etymological elements lying 
dormant in the verb itself (p. 51). Not all verbs 
are capable of receiving this double meaning, nor 
does it exist throughout the verb ; thus statum 
(> 6ti) is never inchoative, except in the case of 
j' aiM6-{- participle, where the inchoative mean- 
ing is derived from its use to replace jefus -\- 
participle. It is essential to distinguish the in- 
choative value of fut from its purely narrative, 
past definite use, which, independent of any 
verbal meaning, gives succession. 

The pluperfect and past definite correspond 
exactly to the simple tenses of the auxiliaries. 
The extended use of the past anterior as a nar- 
rative tense in Old French gave rise, upon its 
decline, to the development of a new form. 
J' eus fait might be either inchoative or not. How- 
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ever, feus could be replaced by j' ai eu only in 
the inchoative sense, since the past indefinite of 
avoir is popularly restricted to the inchoative 
meaning. In other case3 the past anterior was 
replaced by the pluperfect as f em has been re- 
placed by f avals. J' ai eufait can occur only 
for inchoative meaning, and this form is therefore 
not rightly classed by Diez as a double compound 
tense parallel to j' avals eu fait, etc. 

As a result of his comparison, the author de- 
cides that the meaning of the tenses was the same 
in Old French as now. Among the causes that 
led to a much more frequent use of the past defi- 
nite in Old French he mentions (1) the historical 
character of the texts ; (2) the subordination of 
explanation to the giving of succession ; (3) the 
accuracy and vividness of style; (4) adherence 
to the root meaning of words and to the nature of 
the past definite. 

On the whole, Schaechtelin finds greater sub- 
jective play in the older period, a freedom which 
was lost during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when classical influence determined 
fixedly the form of expression. 

In the presentation of his material the author 
satisfactorily shows the exact shade of meaning 
which he attaches to the given example, and 
insists upon the importance of the point of view. 
He rightly refuses to accept a double meaning in 
the verb as an explanation of inchoative value 
and correctly states that this latter phenomenon 
can not be the basis for an essential differentiation 
between the imperfect and past definite, and that 
furthermore there is nothing in the form of the past 
definite or past indefinite to give inchoative value, 

Schaechtelin' s theories, however, lead to an 
involved system, and it has been thought best in 
this discussion to omit from consideration a fifth 
class of preterites — a preterite inchoative, used 
with narrative past definites, but itself giving 
contemporaneous, explanatory material ; nor will 
further mention be made of the "isolated past 
anterior." 

Although it is of prime importance to attach 
definite meanings to words, it is possible to be too 
subtle in this respect. The analysis of definitions 
on pp. 6 and 9 is not always free from this objec- 
tion. That this dissatisfaction with terms arises 
at times from a misunderstanding of the original 



is j>lain in the translation, on pp. 53-54, of "a 
tense attribute" by "eine attributive Zeit," an 
expression unintelligible in this connection. Nor 
is Schaechtelin warranted in correcting Landgraf 
(p. 57). It is to be regretted, further, that he 
holds old and erroneous theories of tense, accord- 
ing to which the speaker stations himself in the 
past when using the historical present, and in the 
present for the imperfect. 1 The chief criticisms 
of this monograph, however, must bear upon the 
fundamental points treated. 

That an isolated perfect of the kind described 
exists is unquestioned ; also that the emphasis in 
it is upon the completion of the activity. This 
well-known preterite derives its value directly 
from the Latin perfect, which was a composite 
form, including s-perfects, v-perfects, redupli- 
cated perfects, and the participial -tus forms for 
passives and deponents. The French past defi- 
nite, which resulted from the Latin perfect, might 
naturally be expected to show the values of the 
original tense. Schaechtelin's rejection of the 
isolated perfect from the realm of the past defi- 
nite, as not forming any part of it, can not be 
justified historically, and can be accounted for 
only by the arbitrary definition which he has 
adopted, according to which succession is a sine 
qua non of the past definite. 

The contention, however, that the past definite 
must give a narrative and can not stand alone, is 
no more fallacious than is Schaechtelin's concep- 
tion of the imperfect. The latter tense is for him 
a relative one, not used alone, but dependent 
upon some past definite, often understood, and 
giving explanatory material or information con- 
sidered as such. He asserts that repetition has 
nothing to do with the character of the imperfect 
and has never influenced it. As a proof of this 
is given the fact that a repeated act may be ex- 
pressed in the past definite if it marks a step 
forward (p. 26). 

Schaechtelin thus seems to overlook altogether 
the element of stress as a determining factor. 
Naturally his theories do not allow him to con- 
ceive of the pictorial imperfect," which he tries to 

1 Of. C16dat, Annuaire de la Faeidti des Lettres de Lyon, 
I, fasc. n, p. 62. 

* Of. Fomaciari, E., V Imperfetto Storico. Studj Bomanzi, 
fasc. 2, pp. 27-39. Armstrong, Modern Philology, vi, p. 47. 
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explain by reference to some other verb uncon- 
nected in reality with the tense used (c/. middle 
of p. 13). 

It must be kept in mind that while the imper- 
fect stresses duration, repetition, the past definite 
is, thanks to its Latin source, the past tense par 
excellence. Though it may lend itself to the 
stressing of such verbal phases as completion, or 
inception, it is often used to give simple past 
action without stress. s It is for this reason that 
Schaechtelin' s division of all preterites into two 
classes is unsatisfactory. The residual perfect is 
the real explanation in many of the cases which 
Schaechtelin found difficult. It lies at the basis 
of the formal expressions mentioned on p. 45, the 
later disappearance of which was due to the more 
careful stressing of various elements. Explained 
by the residual perfect, rebellious cases which 
Schaechtelin strove to fit into the theory already 
outlined or which he condemned in the translation 
as incorrect, are readily understood. The imper- 
fects at the bottom of p. 27 and top of p. 28 are a 
good illustration of stress on repetition ; they are 
independent of vit. Tint, p. 37, gives merely an 
unstressed past fact ; distinguaient, p. 41, might 
be translated : they could distinguish one another ; 
the past definite would give simply the past occur- 
rence of the action. The numerous examples of 
ot and fu, mentioned on p. 76, are due to lack of 
stress, as is shown by Schaechtelin' s observation 
that in dependent clauses, the imperfect is usual ; 
i. e., the imperfect was used where the subordinate 
relation made durative elements prominent Other 
notable examples are : savait and sut, p. 25 ; dis- 
trent, p. 27 ; fu and aprocha, p. 28 ; vaut, p. 40 ; 
durent, p. 47 ; ot, p. 72 ; eurent, p, 73 ; fu, p. 78. 

It is necessary, before proceeding further in the 
consideration of Schaechtelin' s views on inchoative 
value, to reject from his lists all such examples as 
fid ouvert (p. 57); fat entreprise (p. 73); funez, 
fu morz (pp. 81-82). That the passive and de- 
ponent forms have nothing to do with inchoative 
meaning, but arose from entirely independent 
causes, is now completely assured. 4 

* Of. Vandaele, H., Syntaxe des temps et des modes en 
francais. Besancon, 1906, p. 2. Also Armstrong, o. c, 
pp. 49-60. 

*This proof is furnished by the work of Herzog, E., 
Das to-Partizip im Altromanisehen, in Primipienfragen der 



Schaechtelin asserts positively that the past in- 
definite of Ure can never be inchoative (p. 53). 
This statement, although seemingly made neces- 
sary by the author's theory, is proved untenable 
by the facts. The following example will suffice 
here as an illustration. 6 Eh Men, quandf ai Hi 
pere, j'ai compris Dieu. Balzac, Fere Goriot 
(Heath), p. 152. (His children were still alive.) 
The author is wrong in denying inchoative value 
to aimer ; even in the past definite he refuses to 
accept such a meaning (p. 51), and it is in fact 
not present in the case he cites on p. 42. The 
real inchoative use, however, is not infrequent in 
this verb. Moreover, it would be equally hard 
upon Schaechtelin' s theory, to account for the 
following reflexive used inchoatively : C'estpour- 
tant eomme cela qu'on s' ai me , etc. Hugo, Les 
Miserables (Heath), p. 205. 

The same desire to prove that datum never 
allows the idea of growth or change in the forms 
where it occurs as Hi leads to the denial that Ore 
is ever used in the sense of alter, although it is 
later admitted that a somewhat similar meaning 
is found in the past definite alone (p. 56). This 
usage of tire has probably nothing to do with in- 
choative value, but shows how readily an addi- 
tional shade of meaning is derived from the con- 
text when favored by the nature of the tense. 
The general statement, nevertheless, demands 
correction. The following example can leave no 
doubt as to its value in this case : Je mis quad 
grand' mere, cfest un Mat ou I' on vilest guere 
I'objet de la midisance: quand on a etijusque-la 
sans se deerier, on sepeut winter d' avoir achevi sa 
carriere. Mme. de Sevign6, Lettres, H, 5 (Grands 
Ecrivains edition). The use of an infinitive of 
purpose shows further that the verb is considered 
one of motion in the following example : 6 A peine 
suk-je arrivi a Paris, qu' on a iti dire a Vo- 

Somanisehen Sprachwissenschaft. Beiheft 26 zur ZBPh., 
Halle, 1910. The hesitation in Latin between xiim -f- 
participle and fui + participle is definitely against the 
idea of inchoative value. Of. pp. 97-106; 135-163. 
For reference to/u morz, fa nez, <f. pp. 158-159. 

5 For other examples, parallel to those which Schaechte- 
lin accepts in the past definite, also of aimer, see Laub- 
scher, The Past Tenses in French, Balto., 1909, pp. 26-27. 

6 It can not but appear remarkable that Schaechtelin 
should refer to such infinitives of purpose as "objects" 
(p. 55 ). His statement as to their use seems doubtful. 
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reille d'un grand ministre, etc. Voltaire, Oeuvres, 
Paris, 1876, Vol. x, p. 126, column 2. 

Inchoative value is a phenomenon much more 
extended than would be supposed from this work 
(p. 51). I have tried elsewhere to show that it 
occurs in all tenses, in varying degrees, and is an 
additional shade of meaning favored by the con- 
text and admitted by the verb. 7 The Indo-Eu- 
ropean etymology of fut can not be used as proof 
in this discussion, for the kindred English " to 
be" and German " bin" show no particular fit- 
ness for such meaning. The inchoative value in 
general is not an analogy, but is a widespread 
possibility among verbs. 

The explanation of the double compound form 
of the past indefinite next demands attention. 
The following four examples are the only ones 
which I have noted in the examination of a con- 
siderable number of texts. Quand M. Foucquet a 
eu cess t de parler, Pussort s'est levi, etc. Sev., 
o. ft, I, 459. Quand il a it 6 parti, M. le 
chancelier a dit, ete. Ibid., I, 461. 11 n'apas 
manque' de lesfaire porter chez le messager deux 
heures apres qu'il a est 6 party de Paris. Bal- 
zac, Lettres, p. 154 (Paris, 1873). Et e'est apres 
qu'il a ete parti que M. de Climal s'estfdcM, 
ete. Marivaux, La vie de Marianne, p, 107 
(Paris, Charpentier, n. d.). 

It is noteworthy that in these passages there is 
no approach to inchoative value, and that the 
combination formed with avoir seems infrequent 
compared with the compound of itre. That/ai 
eu was used popularly in the time of Mme. de 
SeVigne 1 without inchoative value, even if it is not 
now (cf. p. 68), is shown in the expression : Un 
bonheur que vous n'av ez pas e u, ete. Sev. , ibid. , 
ii, 112. 

The examples given above show that these 
double compound forms are parallel to the other 
surcompos&s. In every case they are used to show 
action anterior to a past indefinite, in analogy to 
the common construction in which a past indefi- 
nite gives time previous to a present. Schaechte- 
lin's conclusions as to/ ai eu aimi upon the basis 
of/ ai eu eoupi les cheveux is unfounded. He 

' Cf. o. c, pp. 16-40. Inchoative value is in no way 
derived from its use in a series, in succession, although it 
readily occurs here. Schaechtelin has misunderstood the 
meaning of p. 39 ; cf. Schaechtelin, p. 52, note. 



has been misled by the latter construction, which 
may be seen well in Commynes, Mimoires (Paris, 
1840), p. 68 : Tons ceulx de la maison de Warms 
et de Sombresset y ont eu les testes trenchees 
on mors en bataille. This is entirely independent 
of the tense under discussion, and is not to be 
considered here. 

In conclusion, it must be added that too much 
has been said in the work of fine stylistic devices 
in the older language at the expense of the modern 
tongue. The present language has a more accu- 
rate insight into the relation of things, and stresses 
these where the older language vacillated. The 
less frequent appearance of the past definite is 
the result, not of artificial rules (cf. p. 83), but 
of the decreased residual value of the tense as the 
language becomes more and more accurate in its 
desire to stress the various aspects of an activity, 
while there is no loss of liberty in expression as a 
result. 

Gustav G. Laubscher. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 



Concessive Constructions in Old English Prose. 
Josephine May Burnham. New York : Holt 
and Company, 1911. [Yale Studies in Eng- 
lish, xxxix.] 8vo., 135 pp. 

Dr. Burnham' s thesis, the fourth study of Old 
English syntax to issue from Professor Albert S. 
Cook' s Seminar, is a very meritorious piece of 
work. Like her predecessors, she has laid under 
tribute the whole list of available prose texts, 
about fifty-five in all. The mere reading of so 
much material is no small task. In addition to 
this, her subject is one most difficult of delimita- 
tion ; for the concessive idea, beyond any other, 
perhaps, is elusive as a will-o'-wisp, and appears 
in as many varying shapes and shades of lumi- 
nosity. 

In her portrayal of this phenomenon, Dr. Burn- 
ham has employed due delicacy of discernment 
and due caution in approach. If the image she 
can catch is not always clear and sharp in out- 
line, the fault is attributable not to herself or her 
method, but rather to the inherent impossibility 
of fitting into four-square analytical category an 
essence so ethereal. She has, in consequence, 



